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8 Reform of Patliament, cke. 


Tr e pid HE ws 
to 5 divided themſelves into 
Pcs A of of theſe, the one eſtimates vety - 
highly, the other, rhoderately, the good quali- 
ties of dur ſpecies; the mer, | _ 
convinced, that honeſty, | juſtice, tempe= - 
_ conſtitute the outlines of the hu- 
man character, inchne to think, that we can 
not be too little controuled; ; the latter, . 
lerving how Le theſe virtues receive ati 
alloy, are o provide for the poſſible 
e e ee ee e 
are ade fond to tefer, whatever does not coincide - 
with their ideas of right, to the vice of ſyſ- 
tems and wickedneſs of rulers ; the ſecond, 
admitting, that ſuch accuſations may be, and 
often are, well founded, attribute general effects 


to general — ; human ſocieties, ike w_ 25 
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of _ 
timed for perfection; and like him, are con- 
founded in incoherency, when they purſue it 
With the former, all arrange themſelves, whoſę 
ſcope of obſervation is not very extenſive, all 
who have thought Ittle and not profoundly. 
In this claſs alſo, a benevolent 'man may find: 
himſelf, &ſpecially, if he ſhotild happen to be 
alſo, a man of nõt much reflection. But ten- 
derneſs is not always the characteriſtic of this 


ſect of politicians. Severe to thoſe below, 


refra cry to. thaſe above him, the public 
ſpirit of the Republican is not infrequently 
animated by envy. His deſire of Equality 
ſeldom reaches lowes.. than, his own rank. 
His reluctance to acknowlege a ſuperior is 
ſometimes, rather inconſiſtently, combined, with 
a Fpugnance. to renonnce his own. .preemi- 
* With the latter deſcription, we uſu- 
ally, diſcern thoſe, who den Bad. obſerved, 
and.. inveſtigated minutely, perceive the pre- 
Ent, rather a cloſe repreſentation of paſt ages; 
aud that the page of hiſtory, like the thea- 
tre of politics, is tarniſhed by depravity. Theſe 
latter are willing to ſtrike a 1 ſa- 
crificing, barren rights for productive happi- 
neſs. Kate that we muſt be governed, they 
think, the männer of governing a ſecondary 
Honſideration. So far they certainly are right; 
it is the firſt of privileges to enjoy the ad- 
yantages of order. Liberty is valuable as it 
ariſes, not as it recedes from it. A mode of 
r may be bad, but an alteration 
leſigned to improve, may be ſtill worſe. Al- 
tho ſpecious in its preſent operation, the re- 
mote and collateral effects may be deſtruct- 

ä gt ns Ive. 


hoſe nature they partake, are not 4 
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re. There is a period, at which, without nale 
or precept, men will refiſt, when their perſo- 
nal ſafety, and the enjoyment of 8 be- 
come precarious. But where a Government 
is tolerable, and the ſecurity it affords, com- 
plete, extraordinary modes ol Rn. ſhould 
not be recurred to, Its detects, and the 
probable remedies , of them are ſubjects for 
ipeculation; when well aſcertained, they are to 
be propounded; no man. can fay that in the 
conſtitution we live under, any reaſonable pro- 
poſition can be ſuppreſſed; I will go further, 
no reaſonable propoſition can under our con- 
ſtitution. be finally rejected. Having prophe- 
fied with tolerable accuracy, in the buſineſs 
of the Roman. Catholics, 1 may perinit my- 
elf here to judge, and to offer this remark 


uin reſutatien- of the calumnies againſt the 3 
ps, Britiſh Conſtitution 3 at leaſt, as - one” good } 
3 reaſon, to-juſtify myſelf, in idolizing, as I ever | 
» Have, the fortunate inſtitution, a. cenſuring | 


I am very far from the advocate of paſſive 
obedience, coercion is the er intruſted to 
the ſtate againſt the fubject; reſiſtance to the 
ſubject againſt the magiſtrate. But to either 
there is a term, beyond which, the firſt is 
Tyranny, the ſecond Anarchy, I think that 
à very wiſe diſtinction, which an eminent 
writer has made ; the means ſhould be pro- 
portioned to the end, to the urgency of grie- 
vance and the advantage of the remedy. In 
a country conſiſting, not of military clans, 
caſually collected together ; but of citizens 
i 7 Ws; 7; em 


every meaſure, which inclines to alter it,” 
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cultivating the arts of: peace, mental refine 


ment, trade and profeſſion ; ; the- abuſe muſt 


be enormous, which can juſtify the. overt act 
of interrupting order: the ſum of taxes im; 
poſed, the degree of inflyence. in the crown, 
the number o een enjoyed by the ſub⸗ 


ject, the appropriation of revenue, are very 


prope fabieds or parliamentary inveſtigation; 
ut no kar diſpoſition, ſhort of oppreſſive 


_ extravagance, ce the diffolution of ſo- 


ciety, When the ſtate is the object of hoſ- 
tility, the citizen ends, where the ſoldier com: 
mences. The right of diſcuſſion, that mid. 
dle term hetween reſiſtance and ſubmiſſion 
1s the. great advantage of our free-- conſtitu- 
tion; to ſtep over this - reſource and appeal 
to arms, ele mbles the - folly of a man, who 
being at variance with his neighbour about 
the Done of a field, ſhould infiſt on fight- 


ing him, until either fell, "ratheruthan. bring 


Wan, Pretenſions into A court of. ener 
n | 
.T hat every citizen, lp _has property to der 
tend, ſhould enjoy the full - means of protect- 
us. it, is indiſputable; but the propriety 
publicly regimenting, forms another queſ- 
tion, which circumſtances muſt decide on; it 


may be lapdable, innocent, or criminal. A 


great deal depends upon the character of the 
perſons; who chuſe this mode of recreation. 
At any rate they are fit objects for police 


inſpection. But, I controvert moſt decidedly 
the propoſition, which of late has been ad- 


vanced; that it is proper, or eſſential to com- 


mit the ſafeguard | of the } country, ſolely to ci- 


tizens, ä 


f 7-0 2649 


$zers; thoſe who aſſume the mixed- cha. 


racter, neceffarily become either bad citi- 


zens, or bad ſoldiers; probably both. If they 
live together ſo much, and for ſuch a length 
of time, as to acquire the habits of obedi- 
ence, which conſtitute diſcipline, they cannot 


purſue any other occupation, and are loſt 19 


the pyblic jnduſtry ; if they do not; diſci- 


plined invaders will overmatch them. A ſimall 
ſtanding army, recruited from the people, and 
officered from the entry of the kingdom, 
anſwers both purpoſes more effeCtually, I. 


compoſition leaves no apprehenſions to juſt li- 


berty; jt ſecures leiſure for peaceable purſuits , 
| ceable enjoyments ; and the numbers, 


whe drop continpally off, into private life, 
preſerye in the natbon no inconſiderable de- 
gree of martial ſpirit, This the quaint jargoti 


Publiſhed in the name of the ſociety of United 


Iriſhmen denominates . Sedition,” I conceive, 


that the trade. of a ſoldier, 33 as eſſential, 
as that of a ſhoemaker; it is a part of the 


cliviſion of labor, upon which the fabric of ci- 


vil ſociety is raiſed; and by the exiſtence of 
it, we are enabled to become, a commercjal 
ſtate, not a military Republic. The Gentlo- 
men, who ſuggeſt this latter as an improve- 
ment of our condition, may be admirably fit- 


ted to ſing together, Oſſian and Oſcar, and 
Carrol and Conal, on the hills of woody Mor- 
ven; unfortunately they have come a few 


hundred years too late into the world. The 
doctrine is only calculated for that ſtate of 
Society; or for another, from whence it 
{ſeems to have been collected; the little tribes 
of armed banditti, who conſtituted the Repub- 


lics 


Sedo: 
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nor deſerved it. "If + we coul 


ö * 
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Nes o antiquity; or perhaps, for the more _ 
Fa barbarians, the retainers of the feudal Bae 


It has frequently been affetted, that the voice 


| of the people does not carry, ſifficient weight, 


and. at Prelent the aſſertion is not much con: 


troverted. To remedy the incobvenience is 4 


matter ſomewhat: intricate: I have never had a 
ſecond opinion upon the cauſe ; on the means of 
redre I cannot efitate, - The name of people 
was denied to a rhajority" of the nation; the pub. 
lic voice thus Janguid, neither: „ gr attention, 


{elves to ſet aſide tlie religious denomination 
to call the Catholic enfranchilement, reform; an 
to conſider it, merely as adding a number of i in- 
dependant men, to the body of electors, we 


thould perceive this meafure nearly adequate. to 


remove the defect, The amendment 


in England by Mr. Flood, which was ad- 


mitted * to have beer, the moſt unexceptionable 
ever ſubmitted to Parliament, proceeded no fur- 


ther. It indeed did not go fo far, it did' not 


recruit the elective body i in ent ions. Many 
defire a greater extent of alt eration; ſome, who 
faſt year thought the Catholics not ſufficiently 
inſtructed to be admitted to the old Conſtituti- 


5 on, are willing at preſent to turn them _ 
into che wilds of Democracy. "3 


If the influence of the people be . 


that of the Crown ought not to be diminiſhed; 


for thus doubly to aſſail the royal authority con- 
verts the Kingdom immediately into a Republic; 


by teaching very man to ſeek his importance 


75 incipally 5 


reconcile to our; 


(49 


Principally, if not ſolely, from the people, the 
third eſtate, hurried along by the animated am- 
bition of candidates for diſtinction muſt ſpeedily 
over- power both the Crown and peerage, and the 
country is mean while rendered ſubject, to all the 
ſtorns of tempeſtuous competition. I ſhould 
therefore conclude that we gught rather to take 
an option between the meaſures. Altha, there 
be not a majority, continually to counteract the 
court, a ſituation undet which no Government 
could exiſt; yet if Parliament conſiſt of ſome, 
who indebted for their political exiſtence to pub- 
lic favour, can never controvert the public opini- 
on; and of others, who from paſſion will oppoſe 


and. inveſtigate ; and of a third claſs whoſe 


fortunes are involved 1o deeply in the fate 
of the country, that they are not likely to con- 
ſent to a ruinous propoſal 3 the nation cannot be 
in better hands; and there is a certainty that it 


will not ſuffer material detriment. The practice 


of our conſtitution will then eftabliſh à ſafficient 
control to ſecure Liberty, without becoming, 
too boiſterous to incommode commerce. It 
appears to me moſt defective, that there are not 
merchants in Parliament, who, as well by their 
influence, as information, could protect the trad- 
ing intereſt. 55 & 


If the amiable, unfortunate Louis XVI. had 
fallen by affaflination, princes might have trem- 
bled at the example; but the ſolemn perverſion 
of juſtice under which he, was murdered, bears 
intimidation from the palace to the cottage. 
He died merely, becauſe the name and office of 
King had fallen into diſrepute, and under preten- 
. g Ces, 
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man is powerful in proportion as he is deſperate. 
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ces, which, if thert had even been a color for 
2Mhment, muſt be admitted unjuſt, becauſe, 
when the facts were committed, both the name, 
and office promiſed him inviolability. If particus 
Lr ſituations are ſuffered to be regarded à crime, 
it may berome à popular faſhion,” or a pos 
pular phrenzy that rent is unlawful, and a 
man my be kanged, becauſe he had ſucceeded to 
the. inheritance of his father, and levied the pro- 
duce cf it. Who is ſecure, when neither pafſt 
Prejudites, nor paſt affection, nor ſtation,” nor 
integrity, nor yet the public faith ' ſolemnly - 
pledged, can enſure protection? Sanguinary 
men, placed beyond their expectations, —_— d 
their vanity. in inſolence to their royal ma 2 45 
It was the good Antomo in the gripe of Shy-" 9 
lock. Pedants in power, confounding the exer- Y 
Ge of atithority with 'the abuſe of it, imagined 4 
that Louis mult have deen, what they read 5 
that Nero was, and murdered him on fpeculati- 
on; as the poet Cinna was ſlain; from the re- 
ſemblance of lis name, to that of Cæſar's enemy: 
His crime was to have been botne to a throne; 
any perſon in Europe would have accepted the 
condition, as a boon ef providence; his perſe- 
cutoro ſearched his conduct for crimes, finding 
him innocent, they called him tyrant and killed 
bing. This total ſubverſion of right and equity in 
trance may be traced to two cauſes; firſt, by 
extending pohtical rights, and above all the 
riglit of interference, to men without property, 
the order of ſociety is exactly inverted; every 


\ 


The firſt could not long ſubſiſt, without the ſe- 
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8 che entire populace of the country 15 em- 
bodicd in arms. Even that order, which how 
riots in the fruit of commotion, derives from it 
little advantage. It has only:a- preſent and a pre» 
carious enjoyment; when. a ſettlement ſhall take 
place, che populace muſt return to it> original 
condition, in a ruined country, with depraved cha» 
racters, and frarnes enervated, The four dae 
which France lias waſted in purſuing the viſion 
perfection, have produced mere general deſolation, 
_ individual 2 than was gccafioned 
the deſpotiſm of the preceding century; 

the — 1 not been mixed wh any article of 
public or private. canfolation: . When it is repli- 
ed, that all this cannotbe avonded 5 _ _ - 
great political changes, I am induc the 
juſtification, to concludeagainſt revolutions in ge- 
neral ; and to fubmit tothe evils LKknow, rather 
than to embark in a courſe of deſperate remedy; 
of which 5 — — the end or So 
quences. The revolution accompliſhed. in Eng- 
land in 1688 was commendable; it was conform 
able to the univerfal withy, and produced of 
courſe (ſo far as related to that kingdom) little 
undeſerved inconvenience. The àbolition of 
deſpotiſm in France ſtands under the ſame apolos: 
' & 3 if the further alterations, which have taken 
place in that unhappy / country,” were right, 
which F am far from thinking, they were not 
worth erer e l 0 


Upon queſtions of reform, the babit of. 
ie reflection to be encouraged, is à ſober compa- 
„ riſon of the conſtitution under which we live; 
be abt with- models of ſpeculative perfection, 

1 501/495; bas 
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& but with'-the actual chance of obtaining 1 
better. This turn of thought will generate 
a political diſpoſition, equally removed from 


« that puerile admiration of preſent eftabliſh- 
* ments, which ſees no fault and can endure no 
* change, and that diſtempered ſenſibility, 
„ which" is alive only to perceptions of in- 
« conveniency, and is too pet to be de: 


* ſivered from the uneaſineſs which it feels, to 


* compute either the peril or expenee of the 


* remedy. Political innovations commonly pro- 


& duce mamy effects, beſide thoſe that are intend- 
*© ed. The direct conſequence is often the leaſt 
important. Incidental, remote, or unthought- 


* of evils froquently exceed the good that is de- 
c ſigned, or the evits that are foreſeen,” F tranſ- 


eribe 22 Archdeacon Paley this ſenſible coun- 
fel, it is applicable to this country, and the 


neglect of the- precept has traimsformed Mr: 


Paine, from æ good political writer into an in- 
eendiary. He has minutely inveſtigated, and ex- 

ed in am exaggerated picture, the natural im- 
perfections of limited monarchy: à ſoktary ob- 
ſervation refutes him; that aſſemblage of foibles, 


which he depreciates, has ctabliſhed. public and 
and. His boaſted ſyſtem 


of perfection has deluged France with miſery. 
The infant, upon whom art and anxiety have been 
exhauſted, ↄften riſes into adult age, feeble: and 


valetudinary. The object of the French Re- 


volution ſhould have been, to have ſecured the 
poor from the'oppreſſion of their ſuperiors. This 
event was accompliſſied, when the Repreſentatives” 
of the people had organized themſelves into a 
body, regular in- its ſeſſion and proceedings. Be- 


yond that point, all innovations have been an idle, 
warton. 


(213 
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I have no doubt, that the mode of elect- 
ing our members of parliament in this Kingdom 
js ſuſceptible” of improvement; but ſurely mili- 
tary aſſociations for the purpoſe, cannot be com 
mendable.'-+ Thoſe,” who aſſociate may, as they 
actually did a few years back, happen to light on 
a very ruinous plan of alteration. And even it 
the mode they adopt be wiſe; there is more of 
miſchief, in the precedent, of arming when we 
pleaſe, and carrying political queſtions by the bay- 
onet; than there can poſſibly be good an the 
propoſed amendment. A ſimilar principle ap- 
plies againſt conventions. If we could ſummon 
.a Convention, like a pariſh veſtry, it might be 
a commodious mode of collecting the public 
ſentiment. At home, the effect of the proceed 
ing is, to preſent to the lower orders a proſpect pf 
alteration. Abroad, we are conſidered in a dif- 
turbed and precarious condition. Tbe firſt, in- 
Jures the police; gie ſecond, the reputation of 
the country. Whilſt, like England during the 
"confuſion of the Saxon Heptarchy, the land 
is parcelled into diſtinct nations, it becomes 
incapable - of exertion. - Let us reflect for an in- 
ſtant, that we are not an aggregation of hunters, 
ſavages, or ſhepherds; but a people, in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of ſociety, deſirous of ſecurity and 
happineſs, both incompatible with theſe tumul - 
tuous proceedings. We are members of a com: 
mercial country, but commerce or manufacture 
cannot run, if the entire. people be kept ſtars 
Saaing, on political e We are ainbiti- 

17 N. dous 
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eus to cultixate foreign trade, but we can na-. 
t :er have credit, nor connexions out of the 
kingdom), if ſtrangers perceive among us, four 
or five rival governments, ready to wage war one 
with the other. The mercantile intereſt. as. the 
public profperity; 5 gentlemen who amuſe 
themſelves . with politics, ought to take theſe © 


ſoul of 


„ 


circymſtances under their conſideration. 


frogs 


in the fable cautioned the ſchool-boys, 
who diſturbed their pond; 
them, may be death, by to their fellow citizens, 
We are a commercial, not a military ftate ; and 
the injury done firſt by renderin 
the country precarious, and then, 
peap le from their induſtry, Are. tenfold the mil, 
Chiefs, which could be inflicted. by the moſt cor- 
rupt court, and the moſt — — Parliament. 
It ſeems:to be æ good, deal forgotten, in the 
for oonſtitution - making, that the moſt valuable 
privileges are peace and ſecurity, the certainty. 
that your property. and all the advantages you en 
joy, are indiſputably your own, e ns 


Bo EEG: ander you ud”: 


Ms N an the dans * 15% ved oh NN 
ployed, the tranfition i is natural to the grievances. 
tions, I wish my y opinion to be: generally under · 


ſtood ; 


in Parliament ought to be enlarged; and that, 
the extenſion of this influence, is extremely comt 
patible, with the proper balance of power, ne- 
ceſſary to be preſerved in order to avert the evil 
of Republica, * Fand a: the Cay 


yon, 'y 


I think that the — of the 


KK * 


« What is ſport to 


the credit of 
diverting the 


In arguing theſe queſ- 


As tho 


rage 


people 


„ 


fſdolics from the privileges of the ccuſtitution, » 
2 great grievance z and many other {til} greater 
grievances ſpring from it. Until this be re- 
drefled, it is vain to ſeek for improvement of any 
kind in Ireland; the emigrations to foreign ſer- 
vice ;. the caſt of diſſipation; the dlenets, the 
inclination. to petty inſurrections, which a quib- 
bling pedant imputed to our national character, 
ar 41 occaſioned by either the paſt or pre- 
ſent oppreſſions of this ſyſtem. This evil we 
may venture- to pronounce removed ;. from the 
enfranchiſement of the Catholics many new re- 
lations will ariſe ; it would ſeem to me judici- 
ous, to obſerve the effects of theſe, before we 
proceed further. There are arguments, which 
without. complimentipg the force of them, one 
finds it difficult to anſwer ; of this kind is a 
late aſſertion, that admitting the Catholics to 
the , right of voting would only render bad 
worſe, and furniſh a greater number to be cor- 
rupted. If there be corruption in our ſyſtem of 
election, it proceeds not from any defect in the 
ſyſtem itſelf ; when the independant men of every 
county are admitted to vote, the very circum- 
ſtance, which increaſes the number. of perſons 
to be influenced, diminiſhes the value of thoſe, 
who are willing to be ſo. If ſtill the practice 
the conflitution. falls ſhort. of public advantage 
every man, who feels the inconvenience, will 
naturally exert himſelf to remove it. From 
the errors, which have taken place, when the 
people was imperfectly conſtituted, we muſt not 
wafer, that like conſequences will enſue in future. 
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utes. There are certain expences, which 
muſt always be necęſſarily incurred. Theſe 
are leſſened by our connexion with Great Bri- 
tain; if we had not the protection of a Navy, 
our veſſels could not keep the ſea. The 
Corſairs of Algiers, or any other pirates would 
not only pillage our traders, but cut the ſhips 
out of our very harbours. Without Conſuls 
and Ambaſſadors to aſſert the intereſts of our 
Merchants, wherever their goods were landed, 
they would be fſubje& to oppreſſion. If we 
had not a regular military eſtabliſhment we 
ſhould be expoſed to the predatory incurſions 
of foreign marauders ; and to the fallies of 
deſperate banditti at home. Such was the pic« 
ture, which Europe exhibited, before the for- 
mat ion of armies, and navies; the world was 
in 4 ſtate of warfare; the ſea N. mo ſas 
vage pirates; every nation e to the ra- 
nf _ a ee foreign and domeſtic. If 
civil Society be good, the protections of civil 
Society are  neceliey. The advantages of civil 
Society are leifure for the cultiyation of our 
minds, and peace for the advancements of our 
| fortunes, i in both, ſecurity ; but among the bluri- 
ders of Ireland for the laſt half century, it 
was attempted to work the Conſtitution with- 
out the moſt effential part of the machine; 
to make Liberty circulate through the land, 
when the vital organ, 4 people, had been for. 
cibly torn from it. | | 


We muſt beſides, at leaſt while we are emu- 
lous of affluence and refinement, oe * 
giſtrates, for whom ſupport is neceſſt 
theſe FIT depend on the colle tion 2 


a Teve⸗ 


a revenue, the expence of which is to be de- 
frayed; the whole muſt be placed under the 
ſuperintendance of - miniſters, whoſe appoint- 
ments ought to render them ſuperior to the 
temptation of | treachery or meanneſs. All 


= 


this is neceffary and all, this we have much 


cheaper; than arly, country. in the world. Then 


why this tremendoys. agitation? — 
„ The. dangers of this age ſeemi_ to, impend, 
rather. ftom the people, than the monarch, 


1 love Monarchy, exactly poiſed, as is that 
of England. It has, all eminent writers on 


its ſide. But it has more, a double experi- 
ence juſtifies it; that of England, in which it 
has produced. great good; that of every other 
form of government, none of which have ever 
procured permanent and radical , happineſs. 
The oppreſſions of , abfolute monarchy, the 


convulſions ., of democracy, conſtitute alike 


the panegyric of the Engliſh Conſtitution. 
The recent events of France inſtruct us, that 


the practice, as well as the theory is valuable. 


It is not ſufficient that there a King ; 
the throne will totter, unlels by the means of 
influence, with which he is inveſted, many 
are, taught to look to the Monarch with ex- 
pectation and gratitude; hence the neceſſity 
Gia: very extenſive patronage: Unleſs he be 

corated with ſuperior dignity, opulent nobles 


will outIhine him in the public eye, and be- 


come his competitors; hence the utility of a 


moſt ſplendid Revenue; and there falls one of 


Mr. Paine's chief arguments for Republicaniſm, 
that the functions of the Executive magiſtrate 


are diſcharged in America, at an expence ſs 
Ys FIR much 
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Much . inferior to that "incurred on the fings 
accotfat in England. When Mr. Paine rates 
at 'Z060607. pet annum, the Expence of the ex · 
ecutive Government, his ſtatement is unfair; 
he ſhould have taken into the account, all 
the ſalaties paid throughout the United Pro. 
vinces, and to foreign Ambaſſadors. - The dif- 
ferent value of money in either country is ab- 
ſo to be eſtimated; and os habitual fr 
bf that, compared with the habitual 2 
vf this, nation: All theſe chene con 
fideted, it will appear that the Prefident” of 
America, has a moſt princely eftabliſhnjent; 
Faftly ſuperior to that of the fitſt executive 
magiſtrate in Ireland. The diſproportion which 
the inhabitants of America,” bear to Thin wr 
tent of land, leav es PT rege tied * > 
eq ually div ided. The citiz n, whom: th Wale 
his country ſummons td prefide, is, by the 
eircumſtances of the fleck, filkGentty: Ue- 
rated above his fellows, © Tn the more 2 | 


ed ſtate of Society, whictr, has taken place pc 


Forope, many ate raiſed "by. their 

abote the wif fot the it peate, Cy 5 
neceffary, that they thould hare a” ararncunt. 
Save only thefe coilateral and inciderital cir- 
cumſtarces, ariſing from the ſituation of the 
reſpe ier * countries, the- executive Govern· 


mentis of England, or America, netd not be 
kate higher, than that of Botany- Bay, in“ 


which” the Qty is mote ſevere,” and worſe tes" 
compenſed than either. But we provide our 
Sovereign with an ample revenne, not- becauſe 
he diſchacges certain funckions, but in order” 


d Enable hirn to diſcharge ther To 
& 
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The influence. of the Crown ſo much com- 


plained of, is perhaps the greateſt and moſt 
certam foundation both of happineſs and -free- 


dom, The King never can continue the Cy- 
Pher, Which powers without -influence render 
him; either popular leaders will dethrone him, 
or, he will league with the very opulent 
citizens againſt the freedom of the people. 
In either caſe the reſult is-an- unſettled go- 
vernment, fatal to property, deſtructive to 
trade, ſubverſive of civilization. and tranquility. 
The King, by his ſituation and: inviolability, 
ſhould. be conſecrated, and ſet apart far above 


all his ſubjects; otherwiſe the. envy, which 


preeminence excites, would expoſe him to 
eternal and innumerable difficulties, and com- 
pel him in his own defence to become ſevere, 
crafty, and vindictive. --I conſider the French, 
in the murder of their King, to have ſinned 
as much againſt Society by the violation of this 
rule; as againſt morality and juſtice by the 
atrocious barbarity of the action. The great 
adyantage of an executive magiſtrate, ſupreme, 
dignified, and hereditary, being, that by means. 
of theſe very cireumſtances the public tran- 
quillity may be preſerved from the cabals and 
tumults of unbridled ambition, animated by 
the poſſibility of- attaining that condition, which 
as it. is ſupreme, is alſo moſt envied; unleſs 
he receive the means of protecting him- 
{elf from intrigue, the deſignation, is fruſtrated, 
and he is elevated, but that he may fall in 
the firſt ſtorm. Here the Conſtituting Aſſem- 
bly of France erred egregiouſly ; it pared the 
royal» Lion to the quick; the noble animal 


thus defenceleſs was hunted by 1 | 
| 0 


to deſtruction. D 
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Je our Peckage, it has been objected chat 
wiſdom is not ot Waris: If the choice in 
popular elections were often directed to the 
moſt wife; thete might be plauſtbility in tile 
argument; but here as in moſt other: caſes, 
theoretical promiſe falls fliort of practical per- 
ſorrnancè. From haniſhed - Ariſtides, to Burke 
decried, and Flood neglected, how ſeldom has 
the .populat” voce been - juſt or -grateful ? * 
The combat” of -malignity àgainſt merit is pro- 
verbial; the f:rft is the moft- fure criterion 
of the {ecohd; There is no point upon which 
men leſs agtee, than upon the degree of eſti- 
mation to be alletted to a contemporary. 
Fo cloſe the argument, let us lock around; in 
one inftance, the country ean boͤſt itſelf juſt; ; 
but how many others maybe oppoſed of gid- 
dy, intereſted preference, even where influence 
ought leaſt to be expected? it (certainly is ef- 
ſential, that there ſhotld be in public life, much 
ng mech and much talent; but it is moſt ſafe, 
t rty predominate in the legiſſature; 
in d nant "endowal, there is of- 
ten a propenſity to refine; which requires to 
be counteracted: It is the province of genius 
to fuggeſt; but the ſaggoity, which guided 
by intereſt, ean diſcern and decide, is no un- 
common attribute. Ir the former ſenſe of 
the term, wiſdom certainly does not deſcend; but 
the latter quality is diffaſed with little mi- 
tation, and is of courſe,” n no mall degree 


hereditary. | 
The 


D Olen 2 fe eminentis fortune comes ; fnuidie; altiffi- . 
mogue bareat, ex Hoc etfam intelligi poteſt quod dum Ocravii el 
Anicii triumphum nemo interpellarect , pts gut Pauli impedirs | 
obiterentur. Vell. Paterculus; / „ 
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„The: moreover 1s recruited by the 
frequent ac acceſſion of the moſt eminent Com- 
moners. Double . deliberation is an impedi- 
ment to the excels of influence; it has the ad- 
vantage of interpoſing delay and creating cau- 
tion, both efferitial, in the complicated relations 
of national baſfinefs. - Theſe intereſts and duties 
cannot be entruſted to better hands, than thoſe , 
of an aſſembly, in which the principal fortunes of 
the m are collected: And to me it appears 
wiſe that the Peerage is hereditary: The Crown 
would acquire too much influence, by perigdica 
nomination; and, if it were elective, the Af: 
ſembly would loſe in. dignity; 3 which is 
more important, it would jmbibe the ſpirit of 

r meetings; the very character, to avoid 
which is the Object of the inſtitution; it is 
intended, as 2 check, to the prevalence in the 
other houſe, oſ that n The power of t 

Crown to appoint, a inheritable quality 
the Peerage, n each, the other. A 
the favor cannot be revoked, the dependance 
expectation does not = and that of n 
Is * obliterated. 


Men, bale tempets. have been formed under 


| the long and habitual enjoyment af opulence - 


and ſplendor, will ever pretend to ſuperior atten, 
tion. They will ſeek indu nce at court, if the 


— withhold it. They will aſſociate to 


elevate the Crown, unleſs they perceive, that 
more weight and conſideration are derived to 
them, from a limited, than an abſolute monar= 


chy. Thus the people by too much parſimony 


in the article of privileges, may lay the founda 
on of a formidable 55 againſt freedom; and 
2 * 
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by a little conceſſion, acquires a vaſt deal more, 
on the fide of peace, happineſs and fecurity. 

And the people can well afford to concede, for 
it parts, but with that, which to. retam were 
inconvenient. - | 


It may be faid that* the argument is in a 
circle; Monarchy and ' Nobility proved each 
by the other: To be more circumſtantial, We 
will recur to the firſt principle. There has 
never been an inſtance of an appy Republic, 
in an advanced tate of ſociety; ; nor, which 
amounts to nearly the ſame thing, of a Go- 
vernment extremely frugal. © America meets me 
in both aſſertions I reply, as J have already ſtated, 
that America pays more than we do; her neceſ- 
fities, beſides, are leſs than thoſe, of any Euro- 
pean nation; ſhe ſtands aloof from the conteſts, 
and incurſions of all other powers. The very 
extent of her frontier renders invaſion nugatory; 
no force can be collected -of ſufficient mag. 
nitude to make an impreſſion. * At an early 
riod of ſociety, ere it has been ſplit into inequali- 
ties; when the public exigencies require that 
one be exalted abave the community, merit will 
direct the ſelection:· But experience does not 
more fully juſtify the concluſion, that the oak 
will arife, where the acorn has been planted, 
than this other, that when men ſettle together, 
they will imperceptibly run into a diverſity of 
conditions; into indigent and opulent, dependants 
anck protectors. The encreate of population on 
the ſame extent of territory produces this effect. 
Nay there is among us, a natural tendency to 
treat ſono with more reſpect than others. The 

2 7 diſpoſition 
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diſpoſition has been found to exiſt in a ftate 'of 

eat ſocial backwardneſs, by the firſt invaders off 
FMexics and Peru; and by the latter diſcoverers of 
the South Sea iſlands; in that eſtimable ſociety 
of the Quakers, every effort of ingenuity has 
been exerted in vain; in deſpight of all con- 
trivances the diſtinction of ranks is very fairly diſ- 
cernible. 8 End ed * 

When population has covered the ſoil, and 
that the redundancy divides the inhabitants of a 


country, into rich and poor, the former who - 


will purchaſe partizans; the latter who will ſell 


adherence ; the public ſuffers not leſs from, the 


rivalſhip of ambitious men, than it could from 
any other dangerous paſhon, which it is the ob- 
ject of civil Society to bridle. The ſupreme 
dignities would not be conferred upon merit, 
they would become as in the latter ages of the 
Roman Republic, the reward of intrigue and the 
prize of the turbulent. The difference of ta- 
lents; the frugality of this man, the extravagance 
of that; the ingenuity of ſome, the luxury of 
others, will occaſion a partial diviſion of riches. 
This inclination to inequality is the ordinary 
courſe and muſt be ſuffered to proceed. Any 
attempt to counteract it, renders property preca- 
rious. The firſt encouragement to induſtry is 
the certainty, that the fruits of it are completely 
at the diſpoſal of the acquirer; and induſtrious 
occupation is eſſential to the happineſs of man- 
kind in general. But moreover, the buſineſs of 
reducing every caſual inequality muſt be endleſs, 
and keep the nation in a perpetual ferment. If 
commerce could exiſt, or be introduced; com- 
merce would be a nuſſance; for providing an in- 
flux of wealth, it would only furniſn new com- 

pPetitors, 
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gompetitors, and additional means of concony 
zence. In fact, as nations have improved in the 
ſocial arts, they have declined from the forms 
of Republicaniſm ; they found them incompati- 
ble with tranquility, . Carthage was ruined by 
the factions which aroſe from the want of a pre- 


ſiding influence. Rome abandoned her liberties 
in deſpair, after the moſt ſanguinary conteſts, 
ever known in the world: Holland, which was 
much more adapted by its ſize, than Ireland, for 
- & republic, has ſubſided into an ariſtocracy, or 
rather into a limited monarchy. - Inequality of 
condition is inevitable in ſociety, and, the con- 
trouled preeminence of one remedies the evils 
ariſing from this inequality, From all theſe tea. 
ſons, from the experience of other nations and 
the experience of our own, I conclude in favour. 
a limited monarchy ; but I am defirous not alone 
to have a King; he ſhould have power and in- 
fluence ſufficient to keep him ſo, The uſe and 
advantage of the Peerage follow neceſſarily. In 
truth, altho' writers have uſually treated the anec- 
dote, as ridiculous, to me there appears wiſdom 
in the conduct of that barbarous Prince, who 
laughed when he underſtood, that Venice had 
no ſupreme magiſtrate. Call it King, conſul, 
prefident, executive or rather executing council, 
power muſt reſide ſomewhere. The ſupporters 
of limited monarchy do not reaſon about the 
fact of creating this condition, but only about the 
neceſſity of reſtraining competition in the pur- 
ſuit of it. They contend that authority is 
moſt innocent, and patronage moſt uſeful in 
the hands of a controuled ſovereign. The ge- 
neral order maintained, when the late King of 
France attempted to eſcape, has been quoted to 

> prove 
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prove the uſeleſſneſs of Sovereigns. ] But at that 
Ame there could not mn been _— any in- 


— of ERS I would not be un- 
derſtood to imply approbation of indefinite 
means of corruption. A great proportion of 
thoſe who are called on to act in public life, 
ſhould feel themſelves either by their hopes or 
enjoyments, embarked in the ſame bottom with 
the Sovereign; thus much of that waywardneſs 
is ſubdued, which the deſire of popularity often 
produces; theſe perſons become counſel for the 
prerogative, and are intereſted to exert all their 


addreſs and ingenuity, in defence of it; there i 
little apprehenſion that their ſeope of indulgence 


will be too extenſive; that would render 
the crown independant of themſelves; and even 
the man, moſt - callous to ſhame, and. inſenſible 
to duty and affection, will heſitate, when be.is 
to ſubſcribe the death warrant of bs vm Mats 


We haye a King, with the quiet, the: otder, 
the energy attendant, on that ſpecies of 
Government; Kings, in the primitive ſtate, 
were the fathers of their people, but like 


other men they are diſpoſed to encroach, they are 


hable to aſſume inſenſibly the characters of 
the elder brothers. It is neceſfary to uſe precauti- 
ons with regard to them. We eſtahliſh Parlia- 
ment, a council in which the acts of the executive: 
are publicly canvaſſed. If there were in Parliament, 
but three men, bold enoughtoinveſtigate theaflars 
of ſtate, they controul the miniſter eſſentially ;; 
they eſtabliſh over him the cenſorſhip of public 

opinion. 

By Joel Barlow eſq; and others. 
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opinion. But fortunately we are certain, that lx 
willalways have manyaccuſers, and theſe the keen- 
eſt and moſt vigilant. In a numerous caſſembb 
all cannot be gratified; it is the intereſt of the 9 
-diſcontented to detect the errors of thoſe, WHom 
they defire to ſupplant; the one purſue the couj-- 
duct of miniſters, with the lynx:eved vigilance We 
of expectation; the tenacity of pofletfion prompts 9 9 
the others to uphold him: Betuten both; the 
people are ſerved, they are ſecured from encroach- 
ment; the expenditure of their maney is. watch 
ed and limited. This is the ſyſtem of rivab int 
tereſts controlling each the other, which of late 
it has been uſual to condemn, but which I adhere 
to, becauſe I ſee no better way to govern mien; 
than by their common and fatural Propenfitics, 
becauſe in England, where the paſſions havd ſch 
to play, they do ſo innocently, indeed advanta- 
geouſly; and becauſe in Fr ranoe, where it was 
endeayoured that they ſhould too clotely be cir- 
cumſcribed and pent up alter many convulfive 
' ſhocks, they burſt at length in a ruinous exploſi- 
on. And here I reluctantly perceive myſelf, diſ- 
ſentient from my friend, whole brilliant :deſerice of 
the firſt French Revolution, has procured hin 
the applauſe of Europe. Mr. Mickintoſh <« tran. 
ſlating, the queſtion into ſamiliar language, 
aſks; «+ whether the vigilance of the maſter, or 
*{quabbles of the ſervants be the beſt ſecurity 
has for faithful ſervice. ” If the maſter be hot in · 
a condition, immediately to inſpect his own af<, 
fairs; he cannot be better iecuxed than by the: 
diverſity of | intereſts, among thoſe whom he 
muſt conſide in. And I infilt that it is cheaper 
for the people, to pay in taxcs, ſomething mort 


what is 'necetlary, than to have the face of; 
the 
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the country diſturbed, and the public induſtry 
Interrupted, by very tumultuous, and very fre- 

quently recurring, election. But I only criti: 
nate the excels, that there ſhould be ſome, and. 

theſe very popular, is neceſſary, in order to keep 

alive the inſpecting ſpirit of the people; and to 
preſerve the great eſſentials of freedom from 

violation; theſe are, the equal diſtribution of 

Juſtice,. (the only uſeful or rational equality.) \ 
The Habeas Corpus, and trial by Jury. The 
ꝓerfett freedom of perſon and De | 
The example of America, and the {mall expence 8 
bf the Republican Hyſtcin, are the principal argu« | 
ments of Mr. Paine and his adherents. There | 
are ſome expences inevitable; there are others, 

matters merely of patronage, which are expedi- 
ent or even ſalutary. Theſe are inter woven with 
our free Monarchical Conſtitution, are negeſlary 
10 give the Monarch an intereſt in the Govern · ; 
ment, and indeed are almoſt the.only price we 
pay for his interference; all, who endeavour ta 
reduce the expences of the ſtate yery low, are, 
many perhaps unknown. to themſelves, the ad- 
yocates of a Republic; for ſuch in fact, and in f 
inconyenience the Government will be, if the 
Crown be eſfentially enfeebled, and if public 
Men conſider popular favor, their ſole reward and 
object. Many occurrences ariſe in public life; in 
which that man is incompetent to act with firtns 
heſs and diſcretion, whoſe actions muſt vary with 
the breath of popularity. The people it 1s true 
ſeldom judges ultimately wrong, but, as ſeldom, 5 
are its firſt itnprefſions: right, or proceedings 
grounded on them judicious; In * general 
collections of Men, the moſt ſenfible are the 
moſt acquieſcing; the 1 — 
1e 
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the current of àpplauſe uſually wafts tlie veh&- 
ment to the goal, and confers the prize of mo- 
mentary eftimatior on the wildeſt and fierceſt, 
or, as they are termed; the boldeſt meaſures. He 
who lags to reflect, or ſolicits breathing time, is 
joſtled from the - courſe, without retroſpect to 
the merit of paſt, or attention to the means of 
future ſervice. This is a tolerably accurate re- 
preſentation of what has happened in France, it 
15 that, whichever has, and ever will take place, 
where the diverfified gradations of 'influence art 
abrogated: Woe to im, who committing him- 
Telf to that ' boiſterous and. uncertain element; 
the Many, is obliged to vary with its ſluctuations, 
and to accommodate his conduet to all its incon- 
Hiſtent-vicifiitudes. Woe to tlie country in which 
ſuch men and ſuch views will preponderate. I 
_ would not impoſe a malediction upon any land; 
that its rank and talents ſhould, precarious. iti 
fituation, be rendered deſperate ir principle. If 
talents be neceſſitated to ſeek eſtimation, by 
goading the public mind, by ſtimulating its ap- 
petites and miniſtering to its caprices, there are 
men, the moſt praiſeworthy, who wHl abandon 
the care; bit there are others who will there- 
fore toiF it it with redoubled aſſiduity. The 
Crown and Peerage will fmk in the unequal 
eonteſt ; better at once bluntly abolif Royalty, 
ind, -endeavonrmg to ſettle the country under # 
new form, ſpire the convalfive agonies of expir- 
ing Prerogative.. Better cruſh the venerable ſyſ- 
tem in its Palace, than expoſe its debility to pub- 
ifc deriſion; like decrepid Priam, leaning on the 
Altar, aiming *the dart, to which his feeble arm 
v e f * Cannot 
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mot give ſorce, a victim devoted to the byord, 
ot the firſt W aſſailant. e e 


ks 0. taxes, as to all things As there mull be 
limits; but taxation, in 1tlelt, may 1 not alone be 
allowable, it may be negelſary ; in a, populous 
country, when the neceſſaries of life ate remark- 
bly cheap,. the inhabitants are by the facility oF 
ſupplying their wants, rendered idle and dif 
fipated ; when the labor of three days may ob; 
tain the ſuſtenance of ſeyen, a man will conti- 


J nue during the remaining four, inactive, This 


Cutz double, both againſt himſelf, and againſt So- 
ciety. He acquires a bad habit during his indo- 
lence, He is perhaps engaged i in debauch. He 
ri Teluctantly to his employment, and at 
| Far becomes depraved entirely, Rent is a 
of tax; in ſeyeral parts of Ireland, the rents 
1 been, tripled, nay quadrupled within forty 
years paſt, And this was not ſo much the 
effect, as the cauſe of national proſperity ; 
for, the great wealth of a country may fre- 
quently. lie dormant; if the inhabitants reſid- 
eſly upon the fürface, Will not exert 
themſelves to inveſtigate its reſpurces. Before 
the-abovementioned period, when rent was very 
low, and: other taxes little known, half the year 
was laviſhed in carouſing. But, fo ſoon as, lay 
bor became compulſory, fortunes have been 
raiſed both for the tenantry and landlords ; and 
the civilization of the country, has advanced ma- 
terially. I. do not find evidence, that any claſs 
of men, or branch of manufacture, languiſhe: 
in this country under national impoſts. They 
Fall on the ſuperfluities, not on the neceſſaries 
of life ; a reduction = them would not de 
| $ - Re” 2 
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ſubtraction from miſery, little to the . 
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the poot man 5 comfort, the confumptis! 
of the opulent ; and this Ju fie var 


tion would not- be beneficial to the country ; 
for the objects, on which it would fall, are foreign 
produce, I enter into this detail, not as defending 


ocal impoſitions which Tknow to be 1 ex 
orbitant and uſeleſs; not as juſtiſyin 


particu: 
lar degree or arrangement: but, in ſo lige me pu, 
made to jnflame the minds of the lower orders 
before the fitting of Parliament, I have obſerved 
the promiſed advantage of removing taxes; 


4 very boldly ; and k wh to enforce 


a truth, that taxes and civil ſociety are mu 
tually neceſlary to each other; and that the for: 
mer make none, or at leaſt, a mall part of the 
grievances of the Iriſh, pealantry ; ; coniuming-lits 
tle of what is liable to taxes, they pay indyects 
ly ſcarce any contribution ; and it bas been ans 
nounced, that they are to be relieved frem the 


hearth money,* the only direct tax paid by them ; 


there are few public regulations to which the Tor 
ing mind will more readily offer the tribnte of 


applauſe than to the abrogation of that 5 


2 


_ to the wretch who yields it. 255 


To any perſon who will take” the e 
ble to 2 5 the diſtricts of Ireland in- 


Lo 8 


habited by Proteſtants, with thoſe, in Which 
4 Catholic peaſantry is moſt prevalent, no doubt 
can remain, that all exiſting evils" may be 


referred to the direct or indirect operation of 


the FAR, excluſion. e not any chifig ta 


Wa 


"1 Tobacco, the poor man's <4 41 underſtand, rated 
next in their — An alteration in the duties on 


this article has een alſo ſpoken of. 


ON, ; 
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the national character, nor do I impeach indivi- 
duals ; but. I apply ta Ireland a-genesat remark,” 
which may be found in every political writer; 
when the gentry feel not any neceſſity to court 
the favour of their infeniors, they are deficient 
in offices of protection and tenderneſs Without 
undertaking to point out the man, or the body 
of men, who have been the authors gf ſpecific 
miſchief; I aſſert that the peaſantry has melted 
under this ſyſtem, and cannot revive, until it be 
previouſly abaliſhed, To the univerſal rule thert 
are eſtimable· exceptions, as there are brutal ex- 
ceſſes which proceed beyond it. Under the ſame 
chmate, rather better eircumſtanced in point of 
ſoil, with this ſingle difference in internal regular 
tion, whilſt Ulſter has nſen into a garden, the 
other Provinces have degenerated to deſarts. Let 
us not hear the imputatien of natural and habi- | 
tual inqolence; indolence, in the people, is frmp- 
tomatie ot a vicious form of Government, and 
as it never adheres to the emigrants from this 
land, refte&ion canngt he deceived in inveſtiga- 
ting the real cauſe of it, When I offer this re- 
mark to the learned author of @ late treatiſe ho 
has concluded errogcpully, from very juſt princi 
ples, it may prevent the neceſſity of a more elabo- 
rate refutation, I heartily coincide with him onthe 
ſubject of virtual repreſentation; hd the Catho- 
lics are not repreſented virtually. The very ſtatutes, 


they complain of, prove it. The privelege of vo- 
ting may be diſpenſed with when we are confident 
that no law can be enacted, from the operation 


el which the legiſlator. may withdraw bimſelf 


But the defignation, Roman Catholic, not only 


May, but has been uled, as a partial deſcription * 


and regulations framed: under it, which ; do not 


allet the lawgivers; in this caſe; according to 
I every 
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every rational . rule of virtual repreſentation, 
Catholics either ought to fit in Parliament; 
or, to: enjoy over the lower houſe, the control 
which is given by election. The latter is not, as 
Mr. Sheridan thinks it, power; it is protection; 
not the gratification of ambition or vanity, but 
eſſential to the'exiftence of the Catholics, and 
to the cultivation of the kingdom; whilſt the 
e are preſerved even under 2 variati- 
ons of the landed property, the right of voti 
for W laatin SET 8 SES Catholic! 
can affect them as individuals only, not as a body, 
It never can exalt the ſect into rivalſhiꝑ with the 
eſtabliſhment. When Mr. Sheridan has conſidered 
more minutely bis project of a ſeparate Repreſen · 
tation, he will find the diſcuffion of it needleſs; 
inſtead of conſolidating us into one nation, it 
would create an eternal barrier of ſeparation 
But let the Catholics be mixed in the maſs of 
conſtituents and in the general occupations of the 
country. The bounties on tillage have advanced 
the. proſperity of Ireland, this bounty on the 
'owth” of man will complete it. Four words 
will mark the ſeries of cauſe and effect. Protece 
tion, Comfort, Population, Manufacture. 


Me are indeed peculiarly well ciroumſtanced in 
Ireland. Wel have the advantages of a limited 
monarchy, without incurring any thing near the 
degree of expence,- which in other countries is 
annexed to the maintenance of royalty. This is the 
fair manner of conſidering our ſituation; it ought 
to be contraſted with thoſe neighbouring nations 
whoſe ſtate of ſociety requires a monarchical 
conſtitution. With Great Britain, with Spain; 
or even with leſs extenſive realms, Portugal and 
the Northern kingdoms, Not alone what we 
i Pay 


62 4 
pay ſhould pe taken into the offimate; but what 


we enjoy. For inſtange, a frugaldelpot may n- 
trive to impoſe upon this, ſubjects a ſum not by 


one half. equal, to the expences of our govern- 
ment. We may nevertheleſs he ten- fold more 
rich and thriving than his ſubjects 3 and if the 
option were offered, we ſhould prefer to encreaſe 
our taxes conſiderably, rather than” exchange 
conditions. If there be any attention paid to ex- 
penditure in a deſpotic government, it may be 
rendered leſs burthenſome directly to the people, 
for it is leſs complex than a limited monarchy. 
But indirectly it may he valtly more oppreſſive. 
Altho' theſe governments do not exact, they de- 
ſolate. There are many things, which it is bette 
to pay for than want; and which even, calculated 
pon a plan of œconomy, we may afford to pur- 
chaſe highly. Of this nature, as contraſted with 
the ſurrounding monarchies, is, Liberty. Of this 
nature, as contraſted with America, is our _ 
royalty; a condition, in the advanced ſtate of 
ſociety, inevitable. I repeat it again, no com- 
pariſon is fair, which does not include the entire 
caſe of both parties. If our Government even 
were vaſtly more expenſive, than that of Ameri- 
ca; both our means and our neceſſities are grea- 
ter. The exceſs would be no cauſe of wonder, 
the reverſe is matter of congratulation. A man, 
fix feet tall, would be conſidered unreaſonable, 
if he ſhould repine, that his clothes coſt more, 
2 thoſe of a pigmy.- -The public roads of 
this country are kept at a very great expence, 
much higher, I a — than . even 
ſo, it is leſs hurtful to preſerve, than to neglect 
n ee es. 
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nem; and bettet to pay for tht ferviee, than 
that the labouters ſhould; as in France, by e- 

pelled at the diſctetion of public officers te tt: 

Pair the highways; indiſEfiriiniatfly in the east, 

in which hof is môſt pernicictis to Health, r 

moſt ptetions t6 the individinil. & farmer caſt: 

| ing iis ye Iver the püblie difburiments of 

bld Franc, might exclants; happy country | 

fot a üngle item for that clarge which preſi 

fes us ſo heavily ; but he werd bs readily unde! 

ceived. That perſonal attendafics to keep up the 
toads which the French were rot permitted t6 

cottimute, was the moſt oppreſſive grievance in 
the country. It appears at firſt view tolerably 
evident, that the inhabitants 6f every diſtriet 
can protect ànd keep it quiet z and many cenſure 
as an impofition, the hiring men ts diſcharge this 
duty: On 4 ſecond glance, the aſſociatiens, 
which muft be formed for the piirpeſe, will ap- 
pear, attended with charges ore entravagant. 
They occafion expenſive meetings, divert the 
people from buſineſs, anfl profnete: idleneſs; If 
the men whole time is valuable, Were to ſubſcribè 
to a fund the incidental expences of aſſemſbling 
frequently, it would appear, that they might 
make à clear profit of the value of their time, 
and that of the perſons they employ ; and -alf 
the icllers of the country Might Be kept under 
diſcipline, for the mere charges of public meet. 
its. If a cutler proceeded on à plan of faving, * 
to niake a pair of boots, he wauld find himſelf 
ifi the end a conſidetable loſer; - for by attending 
to the trade at which he was expert, he might 
have amaſſed during that period, infinitely more 
than the amount of his œcοO my. Civil ſocicty, 
like the animal frame, is a complicated ſyſtem 
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of mutual relations and dependanee. He muſt 
caſt an eye over the entire maſs, who deſires to 
correct a part of it. It is not enough ſingly to 
oonſider Ireland a country ſubject to a mo- 
narch, or connected with the ſiſter kingdom, or 4 
candidate for trade and manufacture, or regulat- 
ed by a Repreſentative; or ſwayed by an Ariſto- 
eratic body, the entire controled by the 7 
intendance of an intelligent people; all theſe 


parts muſt be regarded as. contributing to conſti- 


Tute one great whole, and where, any membe 
of the integrant is reprehenſible, it ought to be 
viewed with reference to = remainder. Aſſoci- 
ated in confederation, with another great king- 
ers, Ir padre aA cork 
not, in her iſolated condition, pretend to. Who- 
ever eſtimatey the neceſſaries, with which a com- 
mercial ſtate mult be provided, will perceive, that, 


if the connexion were diſſolved, or if we adher 


ſo-looſely to England, that ſhe ſhould learn to 


conſider us a ſeparate nation, the expence of a 
diſtinct Government would — EK more 
than our 5 t revenue. The Crown is the 
great "of Union; in proportion as it is en- 

teebled, the adheſion of the Empire gives way z 
meaſures of that y ſhould be undertaken 
with — In order ee the relative 
importance of things which ſeem inſignificant. 
1 will ſelect an article of innocent luxury, ſel- 
dom noticed, unleſs, as & topic of pedantic” ridi 
cule, or auſtere dèclamation. When the inha- 
bitants of a country become ſo numerous, that 
tillage does not afford ſufficient occupation, new 
modes of failing ſubſiſtence muſt be * deviſed, 
and theſe" are to be ſought in the effects and 


indulgences of luxury. - will perhaps be eſteem 
, 
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appear in public, is one of the moſt uſefiiFper® 


to me concluſive againſt breaking down great fortunes 


' accumulated in heaps ; but 


( 34 ) 
ed paradoxical, to aſſert, that a lady dreſſed to 


ſons in Society; hoty many home, how many fo⸗ 
reign artiſts does ſhe employ? How much native 
produce is exchanged for her expenfive foppe- 
nies? Whilft ſhe only purſues the light vanity” 
of admiration, the manufacturer receives the pro- 
fit of his labor, and is comfortable; the produce 
of the huſbandman's toil has made the circuit 


of the earth, and his family is happy. The 


exerciſe of benevolence would not probably have 
rendered tlie ſame perſon _ ufetyl,-.of 
the ſuperfluity thus laviſned of equal benefit to 
Society. This mode of expenditure juſtifies, and 
atones for the inequahty of wealth, and renders 


the modern preferable to the more ancient uſe 


of it. And thus, in public affairs, money ex- 
pended is often more {erviceable and gives more. 
encouragement than the diſtribution of bounties. 


» Yo ft 6 8 bh | 0 "WA + Hes, * 
It is a queſtion whether America has gained, 


but it is beyond a doubt that the mother coun- 


tr 
1 


1 The very great advantage of innocent Luxury, in giv- 
ing occupation to the ſuperfluous hands of a country, appears 

| wn great 10 the 
1 partition of inhęritances. The Conſtituting Aſſembly 
adopted this project, and Mr. Paine vindicates it. Unleſs 
there be ſome who have too much; and who will diffuſe their 


ſuperfluity, many artiſts will ſtarve, and many elegant occu- 


ations be diſcouraged. If property were not occaſionally 
= — U bed uniformly in ſma 
parcels, the effect would be, to encrexſe the number of unpro- 
ftabſe 1dlers ; it would not augment the conſumption, which 
is primarily uſefal, but materially injure that, which in the 
conſideration pf Policy, ranks equally high, altho' the gra; 


* 


vity of ſevere wiſdom under rates it. 
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try has not ſuffered, by the ſeparation, of the 
Colonies: If the United States, like this king- 
dom, were only to derive a new form of internal 
Government from the rupture, without doubt 
they would have been conſiderable loſers. The 
mother country was at the entire expence of pro- 
tection; and never was any internal Government 
ſo frugal. The truth is; the civil war in Ameri- 
ca, and the conſequent diſſolution of the connex-+ 
jon with Great Britain, proceeded from the preva- 
lence in the Colonies, of that Republican Spirit, 
and Republican Conſtitution, which many de- 
ſire, at this day, to introduce in Ireland. The 
firſt Emigrants were permitted to organize them- 
ſelves, on a plan ſo very democratic, that the 
King in many Provinces was only titular, and had 
leſs weight than the Preſident at preſent. The 
Colonies were in reality, Commonewealths under 
the protection of England; and the removal of 
the Royal Authority was occaſioned by circum- 
ſtances, ſimiliar to thoſe which ſubverted the la- 
bors of the French conſtituting Aſſembly. In 
moſt Colonies, a number of public officers 
were nominated by the people; thoſe, of whom 
the Crown preſerved the appointment, were ſent 
en IO DO OTE IO R000 


- + Mr. Paine, whoſe eſtimate is more likely to be under the 
truth than to exceed it, rates the taxes of America, atgs per head. 
underſtand, that, the public Revenue of Ireland, amounts to 
about 1,490,000 L. A annually, and the population, 
to near five millions of inhabitants. Thus the Iriſhman does 
not contribute {6s much as the American. But, confidered in 
another light, he pays not above one half; 5s in that country, 
will purchaſe as much of any commodity, and is therefore 
equal toi os inlreland. The true manner of deriving informati - 
on, from a compariſon with America, is by collating the expen- 
. ; | Ce3 
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from England. There was of courſe, little to, 
aſſuage, and every thing to exaſperate the aſperity, 
men uſually entertain againſt that preeminence,, 
in which they do not participate. The Ameri- Y 
cans procured; what we en trade and dome 
tic taxation; on the fide 55 and c. 
nomy, they Joſt conſiderably. Mr. Paine, -hav-. 
ing America conſtantly in view, reaſons uniform- 
' ly wrong, for he ſuppoſes uniformly, that every 
other country, is in the ſame circumitances. Six 
words refute him completely, There 45 10 mob in 
America. There are yet in that country but-two 
claſſes, re on] e Q, ** middle 

Gentry, R to eomanry ngland. 
The population of the States not affording ſuch 
a number of hands, that ſame find it neceſſary 
to miniſter to the indolence of ↄthers, every . 
is occupied and there is not leiſure for the 
tations or the contentious paſſions which 7 
Europe, Thus, the caſualty of the moment, 
renders America, the moſt eaſily preconed coun- 
try, and guarantees her from the unperteCtians of 
Repiiblicaniſm. She has few, ſufficienthy idle, 
to purſũe ambition; ſuthciently: rich to bribe 
or poor to be corrupted; - But the ſeries of cauſe 
and effect, which lead tg,” the diſſolution of the 
American Democracy ; or at leaſt to alter it ma- 


terially, may be eafily traced by a head 15 
dliſcernment. 
| | The 


ces of the preſent * DM Government "ie America, 
with thoſe incurred when the was allied to Great Britain. 
We are informed by Dr. Smith, that the entire expence of 
the American Colony Government, before the war, was, ng 
more tlian 64, 700. per anvum.. Speaking of the little de- 
triment England ſuſtained by the loſs _—_ America, I muſt 
not be ſuppoſed 70 include tbe expence of the 10 war. 


* 
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They delude. egregiouſly, who repreſent, and 
they err egregiouſly, who believe, that the Con» 
ſtitution of America, is formed after the models 
upon which we have been deſited to correct our 
Government. The internal regulations of the 
reſpective States, and of the entire confeder- 
ation, are in every L pee hands; whoever will 
look into them, mult admit, that they are found-, 
ed, not on the rights of man, but on the accom- 
modation of ſocial life. The entire ſyſtem la- 
bors to palliate, what it cannot remedy, the mif- 
chiefs of Democracy. So cloſely have the E 
tors of the new World, adhered to the Britiſh ſyſ- 
tem, that, the omiſſion of the King's name in pub- 
lie acts, is the only difference diſcernable. The 
American Preſident, whilſt in office is a limited 
monarch; the American Senate, a temporary 
Peerage. The latter are not ſtiled My Lords, 
and the addreſs of the former, to the Aſſembly, 
is & Fellow Citizens. Then one Diſtinction 
only remains, between our ſituation and that of 
America; there the ſupreme executive Magil-. 
trate is named by popular choice; we are aware, 
that in the circumſtances of our country, every 
election would produce a civil war; or a ſtate 
of tumult nearly as deſtructive; that in the inter- 
mediate 2 the Government would be fee- 
ble, irreſolute and uncertain; the country, a 
ſcene of acrimony and cabal, revenge and reta- 


lation; public proſperity at a ſtand, and private 
happineis poiſoned. But it is further worthy of 
remark, that ſuch is the palpable excellence of 
our inſtitutions, that they were cloſely followed. 
by a nation not favorably diipoſed towards the 
country it copied; a nation which-was 2 115 
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fie to che, and wich did chuſe after the moſt 
fall deliberation. - 4 eee S/W 412 01014 
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punity. The Patrician Government of Rome 
was very defective; but yet was better than thepo- 
pular conſtitution which ſucceeded to it. Whilſt; 
the former continued, the blood of a citizen was, 
never ſhed in Rome; from the time of the Grac- 
chi, when firſt ſhe witneſſed the mutual aſſaſſi- 
nation of her children, to the overthrow of the 
Republic, Rome was a ſcene of contention and 
There can be very little of Republican deſign 
in Ireland; the wretched ſpeculations which in- 
volved France in calamity can have few admirers. 
There is great internal evidence to reconcile 
this nation to the- monarchical ſyſtem ; in corro- 


horation of ancient habits, there are ſtrong mo- 
tives. 


SE 2 


tives of perſonal affection to the King, which 
ſhould at preſent attach to it a conſiderable 
party. We have nothing to dread from direct 
Republicans; but ſomething is to be appre- 
'hended from the error of thoſe, who, purſuing 
meaſures which render the prerogative, too feeble, 
would precipitate themſelves finally, perhaps im- 
perceptibly into that inconvenient, that boiſterous 
form of government. It may not be uſeleſs to 
call the attention of ſuch perſons,“ from the im- 
mediate, to the incidental effect of their pro- 
ceedings. It is not enough to talk of Parlia - 
mentary Reform in general terms; ſome ſpecific 
plan ought to be propoſed, which the mind 
ſhould reſt on. A change in the repreſentation 
may be the greateſt poſſible good, it may be alſo 
the greateſt poſſible: evil. By diminiſhing in an 
extreme degree the influence of the Crown, it 
may convert the country into a Republic; by 
narrowing too much the repreſentative body, an 
inſolent Ariſtocracy may be eſtabliſhed in every 
diſtrict. The monied intereſt, which is riſing 
rapidly in Ireland, may be deprived of all weight 
whatever; if the Repreſentation be very popular, 
and the elections be frequent, and tumultuous, 
neither trade nor manufacture can be carried on, 
and the people will become like that of Ancient 
Rome, idle, ſeditious expecting its ſupport frotn 
the bounty of candidates; until at length like 
that Republic, the opulent diſguſted, and the 
neceſſitous overwhelmed in corruption, à ſyſ- 
tem of vexatious freedom, will be abandon- 
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It may he neceſſary to notice here, which I before 

caſually ommitted that my remarks on the formation of 

conventions cannot include the late meeting of the Catholic 

Tommittee which from ſome circumſtances of reſemblance 
has received that appellation, | 


EF 


. W entirely. The project of the French Conſti- 
tution failed in ſome meaſure becauſe the origi- 
Hal legiſlators did not make ſufficient allowance 
for the paſſions, which operate in an ad- 
vanced ſtate of Society; they might alſo 

| have erred on the contrary extreme, and have 
| jeft the | ſcope for influence too extenſive. 

The people are diſpoſed to conſider with . 

„and frequently with well founded jealou- 

y, t thoſe, who are elevated to authority; yet 

unleſs popular favor lead to the gratification of 
liberal ambition, no man of eminent endows« 
ments will ever be ſolicitous to attain it, and the 
court will have a monopoly of the talents and 

AW literature of the nation. If perſons of high 

L birth and fortune are pinched too cloſe by demo- 

" erratic manners and regulations, they will take 

power, and incline with 


refuge with the ſupreme 
Al their influence to the ſupport of abſolute au- 
8 ftmhority. Men, educated with a certainty of poſs 

* ſeſſing hereditary affluence are ſeldom thoſe 


 *+ *F- who ſuffer their, talents moſt completely to ex · 
| + +, IFpand, and their underſtandings to attain the 
;4" Extreme of cultivation. Men of talents are ne- 
for the management of popular wang penn 
"they are the ſafeguard of the people, but in 
E 3 al they cannot procure adiniſhon into Par 
1 3 -wmileſs under the patronage of influence. 
formidable order, which never works in 
upon the public mind, will be the foe, 
hs not the cg Liberty; no des 
owl exclude, public buſineſs, 
— the men of rank and men of talents 
are S pelled to join the court in a conſpi- 


oy 22 freede in no ſyſtem of * 
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eſe-diſcordant views and intereſts are to be com- 
ared and adjuſted, before our repreſentation be 


amended. The improvement of our Conſtituti- 
on furniſhes without doubt excellent room for 


ſpeculation. But it is a matter, not to be eaſily 
decided, and may be preſſed improvidently and 


prematurely. It does not appear to me that, 


when a grievance really exiſts, and is perceived, 
any one time can be more proper to urge the 


conſideration than another. The deſign ff a 
party may have ſeaſons of convenience. But the 


grievance of a people ſeriouſly felt by the ſo- 
ber part of it, will ever create its own oppor- 


tunity of redreſs. No government can conteſt 


with its ſubjects a matter of regulation ſuffici- 


ently important to be ſtrenuouſſy urged, and on 


which the utility of conceſſion i is acknowledged 


univerſally. 


On this ſubject 1 it is more eaſy to determine what 


it would be inconvenient to remove, than how 


to repair the chaſm. The project of aboliſhing 
forty fhilling frec:101ders, which in the croud of 
current ſchemes has been of late hinted, appears 
exceptionable: To admit all perſons 1 indiſcrimi- 


- 


nately to the exerciſe of political power, would 


be to overturn ſociety which, ſtrictly ſpeak-, 
G 


ing, 


* I have here again to encounter Mr. Sheridan, who 


having honored me with the epithets of < ſenſible and mode- 


rate,” proceeds by means of a ſimple proceſs, cutting a ſen- 
- tence in the middle, to make me deliver doctrines the reverſe 


* 


of my own Fe and of which the author ought to be 


held mad an intemperate. From that period, at Which. I 
had the good fortune to give to the public mind the firſt im- 
pulſe, on the Catholic axes to the preſent hour which 


juſtifies 
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ing, is the combination of thofe who Jaws, 
againſt thoſe who have not. But it is extremely 
expedient that ſome, not too many, from hum- 
ble life, ſhoyld enjoy a privilege, which creating 
a dependance of their ſuperiors, may commu- 
nicate a firmneſs of character to the one, and 
ldften in the others, the arrogance of proſperity. 
Motcover,, in wandten ung, diſtricts, and ſuch 
I hope every county in Treland will ere long 
be, dhe forty mn freeholders are connecte 

with the trading, and counterbalance the more 
enn 


juſtifies and crowns my expectation, I have argued the queſ- 
tion more extenſively chan maſt perſons out of Parliament; 
in the different Eſſays that bear my name, and in the Pa- 


pers, which I prepared at the requeſt of public bodies, and 


which were adopted by them, the elective franchiſe has never 
been repreſented—as the general right of man, but, as a 
privilege growing out of the conſtitution ; and the unquali- 
fied exctufinn of all the Catholics, not as a ſlate of ſlavery, 
a rant of political pedantry, which I reject, but as a very 
Inconvenient fituation ; ſevere to the parties deprived, ufe- 
Jeſs, nay pernicious; to the country which deprived them. 
This Gentleman's propoſal te confer civil offices upon the Ca- 
tholics, and reſerve the privilege of voting, is like giving 
one ruffles, when wanting a ſhirt: be cannot be ignorant, 
that without political inſſuence, there is not much opportu- 
nity for obtaining civil employment, © © 

That to elect members of parliament 1s . conditional 
Privilege, not an abſolute right, is the leading aſlertion of 
that Pamphlet which Mr. S. favored with his notice. From 
by part of it he collects occaſion to include me in the ſneer 
of ee theſe theoriſts,” I am at a loſs to determine: I can 
only diſcern between his theories and mine, a ſingle diffe- 
rence, that his are leſs accurate. He has reviewed with yet 
more apparent harſhneſs, a diſcourſe delivered in the Ca- 
tholic Convention; the author of Which, Dr. Mc. Neven, a 
man of taſte and erudition, both diſplayed” in that perfor- 
mance, merited at the hands of a ſcholar, a leſs coarſe treat- 


: 
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opulent farmers who are influenced by the landed 


intereſt. And J apprehend that thoſe in the 
north of Ireland who hold the privilege of voting 
by this tenure, would not be inclined to farego 


the exerciſe of it. 


I confeſs, in matters of government I have but 
ſmall reliance on human ingenuity. I do not ob- 
ſerve ſo much good to have reſulted from any 
form, as from the patch- work conſtitution which 
accidentally aroſe in England. Methinks at this 
inſtant, cauſes little obſerved, effects tacitly pro- 
duced, are operating great reforms in Ireland. 
We impute too much to the Boroughs. They 
are certainly more in number than any policy 
can warrant. And the accumulation of many in 
the hands of individuals, gives more influence 
than perhaps ought to belong to a ſubject. But 
the hy of the people, and the converſi: 
on. of ſeveral counties into cloſe repreſentations 
have been much more fatal to independance ; of - 
theſe, the former was an indirect, the latter a 
direct conſequence of the ſyſtem of Catholic 
excluſion, In many counties a great proportion 
of the men of property were disfranchiſed under 
pretext of religion. It naturally enſued that the 
elections could not be exempt. from influence, 
In fact, a multitude of the Conſtituent. body, 
became Placemen or Expectants, and the Re- 


preſentative was obliged to connect himſelf with, 


Adminiſtration, in order to fulfil his engagements, 
Phe north of Ireland, uſually jealous of the. 
Court, attributed its influence to cloſe. corpora- 
tions; the Proteſtants, in the Roman Catholic. 
counties, voted for the powerful candidate, ac- 
cepted ram rquttered about 20 
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and corruption, voted again ind kept the ſe- 
cret; or indeed contributed to ſhift the odium, 
upon their neighbours. The moſt uſeful and 
independant men who ever fat. in Parliament, 
would have been loſt to their country, if there 
had been no other mode of admiſſion, but by 
open canvaſs and ele&tion: I know not that 
any ſtrict principle of juſtice; aſſigns to one 
diſtrict a right, which it denies to another. 
But in politics we muſt often receive © the ex- 
bedient, as conducing to © the right.” and 
reſt content with remote good conſequences.---- 
The deſcription of men, returned for Boroughs, 
ſeems to be in ſome caſes more grievous, than 
the mode of nomination. The Supreme Legif* 
lature of a trading country, ought to contain 
ſome Merchants, and not fo many Barriſters: 
Gentlemen, from this profeſſion, whole fortunes 
and talents are in a ſtate of mediocrity, may per 
haps have no other view, than the public good; 
but if they advance a large premium, the malig- 
nant world will judge otherwiſe. The chiets of 
the bar may be excuſed ; the country has little 
to dread from the effects of liberal ambition. 
Such men cannot benefit themſelves, without 
having firſt rendered eſſential ſervice to the 
Community ; and even in power, an enlarged 
mind will never diveſt itſelf entirely of opinions, 
favorable to freedom ; nor be able to- contemn 
the public eftimation. We need not dread 
the rich man, who purchaſes a ſituation flat- 
tering to his vanity, by a ſum, he can af- 
ford to loſe, and which he: chuſes thus to diſſi- 
pate. Theſe alone are formidable, who cannot 
poſſibly have any view, but the ſpeculation of low 
pecuniary barter. It is ſaid, that mercantile in- 
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formation can be had, at the bar of the houſe, 
and in private converſation ; True, but 1t may 
not always be called for; and even when it is, 
will not carry ſo much weight, as if a reſpecta- 
ble member, perſonally intereſted, announced 
his ſentiments. When Sportſmen in Parliament 
can procure laws, for the protection of their 
dogs; Merchants and manufacturers might be 
expected to attract not a little attention. T1 
ſhould wiſh to ſee Gentlemen of this deſcription 
in the Houſe of Commons, were it only to era- 
dicate that feudal, barbarons notion, diſgraceful 
to a civilized people, which from late occur- 
rences ſeems ſtill to linger in this King- 
dom. (Not, it is true, among the moſt ho- 
norable perſons,) that the mercantile ſhould be 
held ſubject to the other occupations. A mer- 
chant or extenſive manufacturer, as he gives em- 
ployment to a great number, is the moſt 
uſeful ; and, as his purſuits require a very con- 
fiderable degree of underſtanding, ought to be 
one of the moſt reſpected in Society. In the 

neighbouring monmarchies,. to have excelled in 
commerce, was eſteemed a good, in ſome inſtan- 
ces a ſufficient ' cauſe, for conferring the rank of 
Nobility. In Ireland one would ſuppoſe that to 
be engaged in trade was conſidered by ſome, a 
reaſon for disfranchiſement. It matters little, 
how men are appointed to ſeats in Parliament, 
provided they be eminent and deſerving, ſelected 
from the different profeſſions of importance. 
This in fact, and not the parcelling the country, 
into diſtn&s of nominally equal im portance, is 
a fair and impartial Repreſentation. Of all 
modes ever Yeviſed, this latter appears moſt ex- 
ceptionable. It would veſt the-dominion of the 


5 . Kingdom, 
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Kingdom, in the hands of mere country Gentle- 
men, to the eternal excluſion of the monied and 
learned claſſes. If either Hume or Monteſ- 
quieu, were at this day, an inhabitant of Ire- 
land, he would not be elected by a county, in 
which he had not an eſtate. Such is in general, 
the narrow pride and jealouſy of the landed 1n- 
tereſt. Unleſs a number of Boroughs, with all 
their imperfections, be preſerved, I do not dil- 
cern by what means, monied men, the natural 
guardians and ſuperintendants of the rifing prot- 
perity of the country, can find acceſs: to Parlia- 
ment. Perſons of very large floating property, 
may not and probably will not have fo much 
perſonal influence, as will enable them to carry 
a ſingle election. If they even had, the habits 
of canvas are inconſiſtent with the avocations of 
a man of buſineſs ; and in the intrigues of can- 
vas, a pert barriſter, not two months in the 
ball, would diſtance him. Even in cities, the 
trading intereſt, altho' weighty, does not predo- 

minate in the elections; there the Demag 
in faſhion would ſway; for there I believe, 
the influence of caprice might in ſome caſes 
be ſubſtituted, to that which at preſent go- 
verns. If the number of county Repreſentatives 
were encreaſed, the influence of men of large 
landed property, would either ceaſe, or continue. 
In the latter caſe the increaſed number of Re- 
preſentatives would enable them to carve out 
the Repreſentation, more to their mutual ſatis- 
faction. In the former, which of the two is in- 
finitely leſs likely, the returns would conſiſt near- 
=O that deſcription of Gentlemen, who at pre- 
nt form the Grand Juries; many of that claſs 
ought to ſit in Parliament, but I think the 
* Legiſlature 
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Legiſlature may be conſtituted on a better plan, 
than if it were compoſed of them entirely. 
The ' conteſt of influence, with independance, 
which exiſts at preſent, has a good effect upon 
the public mind; it is even advantageous that 
the hopes of the two parties be cheriſhed by 
occaſional victory. The majority of Members, 
ought to be thus elected. The vigilance of the 
people might otherwiſe relax. And the admiſ- 
fion of the Catholics to the right of ſuffrage,* 
as it will open all the. counties, ſeveral corpora- 
tions, and many boroughs will I apprehend _ 
the elections on this footing. But the intereſts of 
the different orders may be cemented, contradic- 
tions reconciled, and the freedom of the whole 
preſerved admurably, altho many be introduced 
into the houſe either by the recommendation of 
a Patron, who muſt diſcern ſome cauſe of ſelection, 
or by means, which, it may not be correct, more 
than to allude to. There is another article in the 
reform which cannot be too loudly reprobated. 
The compenſation to Borough proprietors. This 
would be to impoſe on the nation a great new 
debt, and of courſe a great additional intereſt, 
on a ſpeculation, which the event will certainly 
prove to be deluſive, that it is practicable to 
eradicate influence. I think it poſſible, howe-- 
ver, to modify the effects of it: and that ſuch 
modification will be. obtained by the admiſſion of 
| the 


It is extremely wiſe not to limit this conceſſion, for if the 
Catholics were excluded from voting in carporations, they 
might be induced to level all their influence againſt them; in 
the counties, limited. franchiſe creates an independant Catho- 
lic intereſt : unlimited franchiſe, leaves every thing in the 
natural order. The Proteſtant landlord will always be able-' 
to-influence his dependant Catholic tenants. 
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the Catholies to the right of ſuffrage, the en- 


creaſed public ſpirit of the nation, and com- 
merce, which it ſeems our inclination, as well a as 


qur intereſt to cultivate. 


The candidate far a ſeat in Parliament, muſt 
in ſome manner recommend himſelf to his in- 


tended conſtituents, by the ſacrifice of his time, 
by acts of hoſpitality or kindneſs; all of theſe 
are expenſive: It is not to, be ſuppoſed, that 


a, man will be venal, becauſe he runs into ex- 


pence; but becauſe he cannot afford it. A law- 
yer, not of note or merit, who wriggles himſelf 
into Parliament, may well be ſuſpected; but 
a miniſter cannot beſtow any preferment ſufficient 
to induce men of large eſtate, or opulent mer- 
chants, deriving conſiderable profits from a 
conſiderable capital, to ſacrifice the material 
intereſts of the country. If he had power to 
bribe thus extenſively, he would not ſtand in need 
of Parliaments. Nor do I ſee how it ſhould 


happen, that two men of equal fortunes might 


not act alike independantly, whilſt the one paid 

a ſum he could ſpare, for a peaceable return ; 
a the other was put to double the expence, 
and vaſt labour and loſs of health, during the fa- 
tigues and intemperance of a conteſted election. 


If a mode were deviſed, by which the returns 
ſhould be perfectly impartial, no expence incur- 


red, and the moſt unexceptionable men alone 
ſelected, ſubſtantial benefit might be hoped from 
altering the manner of I our Repreſen- 
tatives. In the impoſſibility of attaining theſe 
conditions, lies the obſtacle to reform, and until 
ſome change ſhall be effected in the propenſitieg 
of the byman mind to partiality, we can op 
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little more than a transfer from one to another 
deſcription. We are in the condition of him, 
who thouid ſeek by change of climate, to ſhun 
the corroding anxiety which ſtill purſues him, 
for his own diftempered imagination is the ſeat 
of it. Cælum non animum mutant qui trans mare 
currunt. The courſe of events, if they be {ut- 
ferred to proceed, will bring about exactly that 
ſpecies of Reform, which 1s adapted to our tem- 
pers. The firſt and greateſt of all Revolutions 
has been produced among us, without the aid 
of plan or project. The public ſpirit of the Ca- 
tholics has been excited. The controverly on the 
French Revolution extended more univerſally 
in Ireland, than any other literary diſcuſſion. 
The public mind was prepared by the diffuſion 
of general principles. The publications which 
attracted moſt notice applied theſe to the par- 
ticular ſituation of the Catholics ; fortunately 
for that body, the preſent, like other opportuni- 
ties, was not ſuffered to elapſe. The circumitan- 
ces of the times required that ſome perſon ſhould 
break ſilence. In the courſe of a month after the 
declaration publiſhed in October 1791, the Ca- 
tholic queſtion made more way in this country, 
than for the ten years preceding. During that 
period, it had the active and opulent men it 
has now, and many, more diſtinguiſhed perſons, 
whom it has been ſince deprived of; but they 
never were, and probably never ſhould have been, 
able to bear it beyond its ſeat in Eſſex- ſtreet, with- 
out the acceſſion of another deſcription, per- 
ſons competent to act upon the public mind, 
to collect, improve, and concentrate the general 
&ntiment. The ſyſtem of monopoly was com- 
pact, it reſiſted the dull aſſaults of repining im- 
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portunity; but under the noon of reaſon, the 
waxen fabric melts and vaniſhes, Without this 
previous preparation, any attempt to reform, 
would have been nugatory ; with it, a much 
more temperate correction of our inſtitutions 
will be adequate. If the adminiſtration were 
diſpoſed to act erroneouſly, they could not at- 
tempt improper meaſures, in the face of the 
preſent temper of the kingdom. 


If the bigotted Convention of 1783 had ſuc- 
ceeded, in riveting for ever the fetters of the 
Catholics; with all its ſpecious advantage of 
Reform, Ireland never would have known, the 
control over power, the degree of freedom from 
reſtraint, and exemption from 1nfluence which 
exiſt at preſent. Before the two latter are en- 
tirely eradicated, it will be neceſſary to aſcertain, 
that three hundred men in the Houle of Com- 
mons, exonerated from the influence of attach- 
ment, will never feel that of any other paſſion, 
of pride, antipathy, ambition or avarice. Un- 
il then we muſt be content to palliate. But a 
deciſive mode of palliation might be adopted, 
The influence of landlord over tenant, as it exiſts 
in ſome boroughs, is very natural. It ſecures 
good treatment to the latter. There might be 
created a power of transferring Corporations from 
decaycd to ſlouriſhing places. It might be ren- 
dered compulſory on magiſtrates to receive in 
opulent towns all reſpectable inhabitants. Whilſt 
important towns, Belfaſt for inſtance, are not 
repreſented to their ſatisfaction, ſome murmurs 
are to be expected. Theſe local regulations, com- 
bined with the Catholic emancipation, will pro- 
duce a very fair repreſentation, as impartial 
as 
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as circumſtances will admit, and adequate to all 
purpoſes of freedom, tranquility and commerce. 
I ſhould have obſerved before, that the imputed 
venality of boroughs muſt neceſſarily limit itſelf, 
When there ſhall be many monied purchaſers, 
and that men of landed fortune, ouſtd from 
the counties by the new independant intereſt, 
ſhall be thrown upon the boroughs ; and, that 
theſe alſo, in conſequence of the ſame intereſt, | 
ſhall be diminiſhed in number, the terms of 
purchaſe willriſe ſo high, that no man will hazard 
them, on the hope of advancing his fortune. 
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